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Me of the wife of a great man right royally. She had magnifi- 
cent blond hair, and was the model for Rubens's ' Madeleine.' Of 
this second marriage five children were born. Rubens died at the 
age of sixty-three. 

Antoine Vandyck, the beloved disciple of Rubens, was the child 
of artists, his father being a painter on glass and his mother an ar- 
tist in embroidery. His first love-affair seems to have been at Sa- 
venthem, two leagues from Brussels, where he went to decorate a 
church. He there met a charming young Fraulein of aristocratic 
birth, who taught him love, out of which grew two of his finest 
ujctures— a ■' Holy Family,' now destroyed, and ' St. Martin giving 
half of his Coat to a Beggar ' — a marvellous production, in which 
Vandyck seemed to have put all the beauty he had imbibed in his 
journey in Italy, from which he had just returned, and his love for 
■ t |, e pretty Anna van Orpheun. But Rubens, hearing of this love- 
affair, and fearful that it would turn Vandyck from art and picture- 
painting, sent an ambassador to win the ardent young artist back 
to Art and glory. This messenger was the Chevalier Nanni, who 
succeeded in rippling the smoothly-running course of that love, 
and sent Vandyck back to Italy. After five years he returned to 
Antwerp, and Rubens offered him the hand of his eldest daughter. 
Then it came out that Vandyck had loved the girl's mother, Eliza- 
beth Brandt ; but, although she was dead, the artist was not anxi- 
ous to marry her child, and, forging excuses of another character, 
declined the honour his master wished to do him. After a season 
of great success at Antwerp, Vandyck went to England. Money 
flowed in upon him ; there was no check to his fame and fortune 
but his wild life, his mistresses, and his extravagances. His life 
was of great splendour ; his pictures sold for enormous sums ; he 
retained his models at dinner to study their faces ; and all continued 
upon a grand scale until suddenly he found that there was an end 
to money, and he began to be economical. Charles I., being then 
king, was greatly interested in Vandyck, and, in order to tear him 
from the reckless life he was leading, married him to the beautiful 
Marie Ruthven, a Scottish lassie of great qualities, noble, beauti- 
ful, and poor, so that the king gave her a dowry. After a tour on 
the Continent with his bonny bride he returned to England, and 
died there at the age of forty-two, his habits having ruined his 
health. 

Albert Diirer married, at twenty-three, a Nuremburg maiden, 
the daughter of a mechanic, Jean Fry, much against his will ; but 
the force brought to bear upon the poor Albert, both from his own 
father and the parents of the bride, who gilded their "offering" 
with a dower of two hundred guldens, was too much for him. 
According to the portraits Diirer made of her she was very beauti- 
ful; but, alas for beauty ! for she tormented him actually to death. 
Although they had no children, she gave him no rest from work, 
but importuned him with such constancy that Diirer, finding it un- 
bearable, went away. Then she repented, and promised to do bet- 
ter if he would return. He returned, but she failed to keep her 



promise, and, despite the prudence and sweetness of Albert's dis- 
position, she continued her treatment — her continual fault-finding 
and scolding — until he died in a fit of despair at the age of fifty- 
seven. He took care, however, to immortalise himself in Art, and 
to write his life before dying. His wife survived him, and, although 
Diirer left her a comfortable fortune, she continued to torment 
every one about her with her fears of dying in misery. 

But Diirer was not the only unhappy Flemish painter. Martin 
Heneskerck married a woman much older than himself for his 
second wife. She was very rich, but so avaricious that she de- 
frauded people to such an extent that her husband felt compelled 
in turn to atone for her dishonesty, although so miserly himself 
that after his death his coat was found lined with gold-pieces. 
Charles Dyres married a girl in Italy, then abandoned her and 
married another. Having no children, he regarded it as a divine 
punition, which drove him mad. Pierre Brughel, a pupil of Korck, 
loved a long time at Antwerp a governess, whom he would have 
married had she been able to refrain from lying. It was a vice he 
detested, one she revelled in, so he finally left her and married a 
daughter of his dead master. Franc Flore had an ambitious 
wife, who, in proportion as his wealth and honours increased, en- 
larged her ambitions — tore down a new and beautiful house they 
had just finished, in order to build a greater — which ruined him, and 
he became crazy and died. Hubert Goltzius married for his first 
wife a sister of Pierre Korck's ; he had several children, to whom 
he gave Roman names — Marcellus, Julius, &c. Becoming a wid- 
ower, he married a woman who scolded the life out of him. He 
had the talents, the virtues, and the chagrins of a Socrates. Adrien 
Vanderspelt, the flower-painter, was also the victim of a wife 
difficile. Lucas de Heere, a pupil of Franc Flore, and who was 
so great as portraitist that he painted striking likenesses from the 
memory of having seen a person but once, married happily — the 
beautiful Leonore Carbounier. Charles Vaumander, a pupil of 
Lucas de Heere, was a great painter, poet, and savant. He mar- 
ried a very pretty girl of eighteen years, and died leaving her a 
widow with seven children. Adam van Art was so given over to 
shameful debauchery that all his pupils fled him but one ; he was 
Jacques Jordaens, and the charm that held Jacques was the horrid 
old painter's daughter, Catherine van Art, whom he married. 
Jacques was scarcely engaged to' her than he keenly felt his loss of 
liberty, regretting that he was unable to travel in Italy. This re- 
gret spread itself like a plastic bitterness over his whole life, and 
only ended with it. Aside from that he had a happy life, for he 
studied assiduously at home and met with great success. He 
would work all day, and then spend the evening in a beer-shop 
with his friends. As Catherine was of the meek and patient type, 
she raised no domestic storms, so that Jacques lived long and 
tranquilly, outliving his wife, and died at eighty-four on the same 
day as his daughter Elizabeth. 

(To be continued.) 
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MONG the numerous figure-pictures in the present 
Exhibition, there are very few which possess any 
marked imaginative purpose. Scarcely an at- 
tempt has been made to express a poetical senti- 
ment, and yet there are traces of a delicate fancy 
and tenderness shown in the works of some of 
the younger men. 
Mr. Wood's picture of ' The Truants ' depicts children on the 
J bank of the mountain-brook, who are surprised by their 
er The general colouring of the work is crude, but bright, 
. tnou ght is shown in the arrangement of the figures ; but the 
P c . ure ' ac ks harmony-, and is not equal to Mr. Wood's earlier 
P 'Mings. The glaring red gowns of the girls in the centre of the 
s P will bear considerable toning before they will mingle in uni- 
on with the surrounding objects. 
.The Country Gallants,' by Mr. J. G. Brown/displays similar 



faults. A group of children are crossing a forest-brook on a log. 
An over-timid girl stands in the middle of the pool on the mossy- 
log, supported by two boys, while another girl on the other side of 
the brook appears leaning against a stump, directly in her path to 
theshore. The drawing is not good, and the colouring is crude. A 
point of attraction in the picture is in the serenity and freshness of 
the wooded, background. Mr. Story's -Scissors-Grinder' is a 
composition of no more than ordinary merit. From the attractive 
character of his pictures in the Exhibition last year, better work 
might have been expected. An old man sits behind his grind- 
stone on a cart. The water is flying from the wheel, and the vari- 
ous persons belonging to the household are intently watching his 
work. The interest is concentrated ; and it inspires rather a plea- 
sant sentiment of domestic happiness and tranquillity ; but it lacks 
strength and expression. 

Winslow Homer sends five pictures, which are types of his 
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dashing, vigourous, but hasty mode of treatment. * A Fair Wind ' 
may be accepted as the most spirited of his works; the waves 
roll, the boat flies swiftly before the wind, and the group of happy 
boys are felicitous in every pose. Nothing could be more spirited 
and true than the ragged negro boy with the obstinate calf. And 
yet in both of these pictures the workmanship is rude. Mr. Homer 
is always perplexing. There are so much truth and vigour in his 
compositions that one can but admire them ; and yet half-expressed 
thoughts, strange eccentricities of drawing, rude handling of ma- 
terial, seriously offset the charm of his undeniably fresh and usually- 
truthful themes. It is impossible to deny Mr. Homer's genius ; it 
is equally impossible to be always satisfied with what he puts on 
canvas. 

Mr. Weir scarcely shows his usual vigour in his picture, entitled 
' Tapping the Furnace ; ' and the works of Mr. Thompson, Mr. Ma- 
grath, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Edgar M. Ward, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. 
Bridgman are characteristic examples, but show no advance over 
their contributions to the Exhibition of last year. Mr. Wilmarth's 
' Frightened Pioneer ' exhibits skill and knowledge, yet the subject 
is fairly imbecile. It is amazing that men of ability should bestow 
tireless labour upon compositions that are without either imagina- 
tive or homely truth, without sentiment and without feeling. Pic- 
tures of this kind are labour misspent. 

Among the landscapes is Mr. Lafarge's ' New England Pasture 
Land.' This picture is the admiration of a few and the wonder 
of the many. The view is a broad one, with the horizon-line 
strongly defined nearly at the top of the canvas. In effect, the 
scene resembles a vast topographical map. The surface of the 
earth appears rolling, with broken lines of stone fences in the dis- 
tance, and sheep, or the semblances of sheep, are scattered here 
and there over the landscape. Patches of shrubbery are also in- 
troduced in impasto style. In the construction of the trees, the 
fertility of Mr. Lafarge's genius is shown in the right middle- 
ground. It is evident that he set out a carefully-constructed tree 
here, but, as it did not suit the peculiar features or conformation of 
the ground, he broke off the top and planted the branches a short 
distance farther off in the perspective. The colouring is monoto- 
nous and cold, and the scene is entirely devoid of those bright 
touches of light and shade and broken colour which give life to a 
landscape. 

Mr. Howland is a student of the French school of Lambinet, 
and his picture, ' On the Connecticut, at Brattleboro, Vermont,' is 
a fair example of his style. The perspective view is well painted, 
and the texture of the sandy bar in the middle-ground is also well 
suggested. The foliage on the river-bank, however, does not show 
that leafy texture which belongs to Nature, and its cold tone is not 
in harmony with the sky, the transparency and depth of which are 
charming. Like many other pictures in this Exhibition, the work 
shows want of care in its execution. A little sunshine introduced 
into the foliage of the group of shrubbery in the left foreground 
would greatly improve the tone of the work and increase its attrac- 
tiveness. 

Mr. McEntee has a group of pictures, the treatment of which is 
highly artistic. As examples of his style, ' An Autumn Idyl ' 
and ' The Closing Year ' are the most noticeable. In the former 
he portrays a somewhat gloomy day in the late autumn, when the 
trees are almost bare and the brown leaves carpet the ground. In 
the middle distance there is a shallow pool of water, and children 
are sailing on a raft. This is the only suggestion of life in the pic- 
ture, and the scene otherwise is very impressive, as well as solemn 
in its loneliness. The sky is heavily clouded, and a faint tinge of 
silver lining shows at the horizon-line. A little more light here 
would have improved the effect and relieved the oppressive solem- 
nity of the work. More agreeable in tone is ' The Closing Year,' 
as the sky is cheerful and pleasant, notwithstanding the cold winds 
of December are blowing, and send the frost-bitten leaves swirling 
over the landscape. 

' An Autumn on the Delaware,' by Mr. Whittredge, is very ten- 
derly painted. The autumn tints are subdued and yet forcible in 
effect, and the work is well kept together. Mr. Whittredge paints 
the brilliant phases of autumn foliage with charming taste. In the 
present instance, although the picture is a creditable specimen of 
his work, it does not assume importance, owing to its small size. 
Mr. Homer D. Martin's ' Brook ' is hung near Mr. Whittredge's 
autumn picture. The scene is at midsummer, and there is a crisp- 



ness as well as freshness about the foliage which is very pleasant 
to study. Mr. Shattuck sends a group of landscape-pictures which 
illustrate to some extent the seasons, and are hard in texture and 
unpoetical in expression. Mr. Shattuck appears to have lost the 
tender touch which belonged to his pencil in former years. To 
those who are familiar with his early work, the hard texture and 
laboured appearance of this group of pictures will prove an unwel- 
come surprise. 

Mr. Charles H. Miller's large picture of ' New York from New- 
town Creek ' is a sunset scene, and the mellow-toned light of the 
late afternoon's sun suffuses the whole atmosphere with its glow. 
In the foreground are the shipping and iron drawbridge, and beyond, 
in the distance, are the spires of the city defined against the sky. 
The drawing in this picture is not good— one can understand 
neither the forms of the vessels, the tracery of the masts, nor the 
proportion of other objects in the picture — but in colour it is 
effective. Another work from Mr. Miller's easel is his 'Bush- 
Burning on Long Island.' This subject does not possess the 
brilliancy of the sunset, but its truth as a study from Nature is 
equally apparent. 

Clinton Ogilvie has a good landscape view entitled ' The Twi- 
light Hour.' There is an old homestead in the middle-ground, 
which, with the surrounding shrubbery, is lighted up with the last 
gleam of the setting sun. 

James M. Hart has a large canvas, a landscape and cattle, enti- 
tled 'Among Friends,' in which a little girl appears seated in a 
grove in the midst of a drove of cows and sheep. Considerable 
skill and taste are shown in the painting of the animals, but the 
landscape background is scarcely satisfactory. In nearly all of 
Mr. Hart's recent pictures this weakness in the treatment of the 
landscape backgrounds has been apparent, and it can only be 
accounted for from the fact that he is fearful that the introduction 
of strength in the latter will interfere with the force of his animal 
painting. 

Mr. Wyant has a good example of his work in a picture entitled 
'The Wilds of the Adirondacks.' It is a scene in midsummer on 
a trout-brook. There is a broadly suggested perspective effect 
looking up the ravine, and the drawing of the arched tracery of 
limbs overhead is done with considerable force. Mr. Wyant sent 
to the Academy last year a work of similar character, but it did 
not show the breadth of treatment nor the strength of this pic- 
ture, although it was considered a successful landscape composition. 

Mr. James D. Smillie's ' Evening, High Sierras, California,' is a 
low-toned and impressive work. The shadows of night have 
already shrouded the foreground valley in gloom, but the reflected 
light of the setting sun yet gilds the snowy mountain peaks and the 
sky with its radiance. The artist has aimed at the illustration of 
an imaginative sentiment, and the motive has been well carried 
out. In the colouring the tones on the mountain-side in shadow 
are almost opalescent in effect, and are brought together and har- 
monised in the most artistic way. 

Mr. Bristol's ' Lake Champlain ' is painted with great refinement, 
and its grey tone renders it very attractive. In this work the deli- 
cacy of the treatment is marvellous. The scene is not particularly 
noticeable in nature, but under the touch of Mr. Bristol's pencil it 
is made to express thought as well as sentiment, and it is evident 
that the painter has dwelt long and conscientiously in working out 
its poetical motive. The views in the Adirondacks and on the 
Connecticut by this artist are also worthy of consideration. 

William Hart has three little canvases illustrating autumn land- 
scapes. They are painted with great richness of colour, but show 
the peculiar glossy finish which is so noticeable in many of his 
recent works. His 'Group of Cows,' however, exhibits unusual 
breadth and force. This picture, in fact, is the reverse of his usual 
excessively elaborated paintings ;. it suggests the broad, free school 
of Troyon, and when seen at a proper focus is vigorous in effect 
and luminous in colour. 

Mr. Sanford R. Gifford's ' View near Palermo ' has all the cha- 
racteristic charms of this painter's works. It may be said that Mr. 
Gifford never sees a landscape's rose-tint, but rather golden- 
toned ; but what delicious depths, mystery, sentiment, and feeling 
in his yellow mists ! 

Mr. Colman has a small but delightful picture in his ' Venetian 
Fishing-Boats, the Carnic Alps in the Distance.' It is a quiet scene 
and charming in sentiment. Near Mr. Colman's picture p a 
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canvas by Mr. Cropsey, ' An Autumn Scene on the Ramapo,' which 
seems to have been painted with a determination to show what 
extravagance of colour a painter can indulge in. If Nature were 
accustomed to arrange a palette of such brilliant dyes as those in 
this picture, colour-blindness would come to be a blessing. 

Mr. Gay has a ' Quiet Hour — near Albany,' a late afternoon 
scene, the sentiment of which is very poetical. Of T. L. Smith's 
winter scenes his ' Late Afternoon ' shows delicacy and refinement 
in its finish, and is truthful as a study. Mr. Robbin's ' Flooded 
Meadows,' a midsummer scene in the Farmington River Valley, is 
a solidly painted canvas, and its grave and quiet tones are in stri- 
king contrast to Bricher's 'Lift in the Fog, Grand Manan,' which 
hangs near it. Mr. Bricher's work sparkles with colour, and its 



want of transparency in the wave-forms will be overlooked owing 
to the delicate painting of the silver-tinted clouds which are re- 
vealed through the break in the fog-line. 

Mr. Maurice F. H. De Haas has a group of marine pictures, 
thoroughly characteristic of his strong and truthful style. Mr. 
Moran's ' Gates of the Clouds,' an imaginative marine picture, is a 
forcible but rather a theatrical work. From Mr. Swain Gifford's 
easel there is an ' Egyptian Caravan,' a reminiscence of the desert, 
that shows broad and effective treatment. Mr. Reinhart has an 
ideal composition entitled ' The Return of the Fairies.' It is a con- 
ception showing not a little fancy, but neither in drawing nor 
colour is it satisfactory. Mr. Reinhart is more successful in simpler 
subjects. 



OBITUARY. 



THOMAS RICHARD HOFLAND.— This artist, who was a son 
of Thomas Christopher Hofland, one of the founders of the 
Society of British Artists, died recently at West Hartlepool in the county 
of Durham, England. His pictures, almost entirely landscapes in water- 
colour, attained considerable local repute, and many of them evince .a 
fine appreciation of rural scenery and an ability in reproducing it which, 
with culture and industry, might have led to eminence. To his father's 
excellent and still popular " Angler," republished by Mr. Bohn in 1848, 
he added a genial and pathetic memoir of the author. He had travelled 
extensively and possessed a vivid recollection of the scenes and circum- 
stances through which he had passed. His last work was a series of 
papers under the title of " Personal Reminiscences," in which he gives a 
vivid picture of the home of his early years, and its frequent visitors, 
including Miss Mitford, Agnes Strickland, B. West, Stanfield, the Land- 
seers, and other names equally famous in literature and Art. He died 
at about the age of sixty years. 

Edmund Bristow. — Edmund Bristow, an animal-painter, died in 
February at Windsor, at the age of eighty-nine years. A writer in an 
English journal, in a notice of the death of this artist, says : " As a paint- 
er of animals, horses in' particular, Bristow had not his equal, and we 
believe it to have been Landseer's opinion that there was no one to 
equal him as the painter of a horse." He seems to have made his mark 
in the royal borough at an early age, for when only fifteen he was patro- 
nised by the Countess of Rosslyn, and soon afterwards by his Majesty 
William IV., then Duke of Clarence and living at Bushey, by the late 
Earl of Sefton, and many others. Bristow, whatever his talents as a 
painter, must have been a rather eccentric character, if, as reported, he 
refused to sell a picture to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, when she paid a 
"sit.to his studio, although it was for sale : the reason alleged for the 
refusal being that he had a horror of being patronised. During the later 
years of his life he lived in great retirement. 

Joseph Van Lerius.— The Antwerp school of painters has lost 
one of its most prominent members. Joseph Van Lerius, who was 
highly esteemed as a colourist, died at Mechlin on the 28th of 
February. He was born at Boom, in Belgium, in 1823, and took his 
' lessons at the Brussels Academy. In 1838 he went to Antwerp, 
and became a special pupil of the late Baron Wappers, whose manner- 
«ms and those of the Antwerp school generally he strictly adhered to. 

he works of Van Lerius are brilliant in colour, but without any other 



especial merit. They became popular, however, and are to be met with 
in the galleries of the royal families, both of Germany and England. 
During his lifetime, Van Lerius was the recipient of many marks of 
honour. In 1854 he was appointed professor of painting at tire Academy 
of Fine Arts in Antwerp, but, for some years before his death, mental 
and physical infirmities withdrew him from public life. His principal 
works known in this country are the ' Lady Godiva ' and ' Cinderella,' 
both of which have been engraved. The latter painting is owned by 
Mr. Schaus. of New York. 

Philippe Grass.— The famous French sculptor, Philippe Grass, died 
in Strasburg, Germany, on the 18th of April, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age. He was born at Volxheim, in Alsace, on the 6th of May, 
1801. He began the study of his profession when in his twen- 
tieth year, and was graduated from the School of Fine Arts in 1829. 
His two most celebrated works, a life-size marble ideal statue, entitled 
' The Rose of the Alps,' and a colossal bronze group of ' Love Disarmed 
by Innocence,' were exhibited in the Paris Exhibitions of 1855 and 1867. 
Several of his colossal busts are in the parks of Strasburg, and many of 
his memorial sculptures are also in the public monuments and churches 
in the same city. 

Joseph von Fuhrich.— The German historical painter Joseph von 
Filhrich died on the 13th of March in Vienna, aged seventy-six. He 
was born in Kratzau, Bohemia, on the 9th of February, 1800. He began 
his Art-studies in Prague, and afterwards continued them in Rome, where 
he was associated with Overbeck in the decoration of the Villa Massimi. 
In 1834 he returned to Germany, and soon after settled in Vienna, where 
he became professor of historical painting in the Academy of Fine Arts. 
Fuhrich was the last and most famous of the masters produced during 
the modern period of German Art-development. He stood at the head 
of his profession in his specialty of historical and scriptural painting, and 
executed several masterly works for the church of the Viennese suburb 
Lerchenfeld, and for many religious bodies. His more recent produc- 
tions are the famous Missal, finished in 1868 for the Emperor of Austria, 
Francis Joseph, as a present for the Pope ; and two large allegorical 
cartoons, executed in 1869, representing 'Spring' and 'Autumn.' In 
1870 he made a series of illustrations of the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Fuhrich was preeminently a religious painter, a Nazarene, and yet not 
without a touch of the distinctive colouring of the romantic school 
peculiar to Vienna. 
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NOTES. 



pROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT ROME.— In the Water- 
the v , °l Ir Exni bition recently opened in Via Babuino the spirit of 

v ole is completely Roman, for the subjects, with few exceptions, 
j S P °y the picturesque nature, life, ruins, or religion of the 
work ' ate locality • This might be expected, for the ten artists whose 

s are here assembled are all names well and long known in Rome. 
Cab; m ° St effective work ' showing feeling as well as artistic talent, is by 
ra - Through two arches of different coloured marble, one gazes 



at a scene of desolation, enhanced by a light mantle of snow, which rests 
upon the chilled turf and furze. The ruins are those of a temple at 
Porto Venere, and within the arches are only withered vines and bushes, 
where once priests sacrificed and a superstitious people worshipped. 
Now it is like a human heart, turned from bigotry to atheism, and filled 
only with ruined arches, dreary foliage, and over all a chill ! 

Equally suggestive is another water-colour by the same artist. It is 
'Winter at Rocca di Papa.' A soft, true tone, rests on the walls, stones. 



